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A NEW GALLERY FOR 
FOLK ART AND COSTUME ACCESSORIES 


Folk art was introduced into the collection of the Art Institute by Robert 
Allerton and Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett, who enriched the museum with 
their gifts of a number of attractive objects in this field. Outstanding among 
these was the collection of charmingly naive Swedish paintings showing biblical 
scenes represented in the style and costume of the period in which they were 
painted, the early 19th century. During construction for the new School area 
and for the relocation of the Thorne Miniature Rooms (now installed and open 
in their larger setting), most of this material was off view. Now, in another large 
new gallery which has been created under the renovation program, a compre- 
hensive selection of folk art is on permanent display. Furniture, pottery, leather 
boxes and whittled wooden figures of American and European make are shown 
side by side—quite frequently revealing the Old World sources of Americana. 
Such links are especially noticeable in a number of pieces of Pennsylvania Dutch 
origin, forming part of the Elizabeth R. Vaughan Bequest. ‘The costume ac- 
cessories—shawls, shoes, fans, combs, jewelry, miniatures and bouquet holders 
—on display in the smaller adjoining room offer a sharp contrast; their refine- 
ments of execution reflect a different world of past elegance. Here too is on view 
the fascinating collection of cut paper work (the gift of Mrs. Walter Brewster), 
which brings into charming evidence a once polite accomplishment. 
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ILLUSTRATED ON THE COVER is a view of the new gallery designed for the 
display of folk art. The gallery is at the north end of the ground floor, adjacent 
to the Members’ Room. Entrance is from the Lacy Armour Gallery and 
' through the Photograph Gallery. 


An arrangement in the smaller gallery of the new area, devoted to ladies’ 
costume accessories from the second half of the nineteenth century. Illustrated 
here, among other fashionable trappings, is an extraordinary set of hair jewelry. 


Published Quarterly March, June, September, December, by The Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Telephone CE 6-7080. Correspondence pertaining to subscriptions should be sent to the Editor of Publications at that address. Second class postage 
paid at Chicago, Ill. Subscriptions to the Quarterly: $1.00 per year, free to Members. Volume LIV, Number 4 
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NEW ACCESSIONS IN DECORATIVE ARTS 


THE FEAR OF LOVE (La Crainte de ’ Amour), terra cotta, French, about 1742, by Jean-Louis Le- 
moyne (1665-1755). Height: 1434 inches. The Richard T. Crane, Jr. Memorial Collection. This 
terra cotta group, showing all the charm and grace of mid-eighteenth century French art, is a recent 
acquisition and the first of its kind to enter the collection of the Art Institute. It was made by Fean- 
Louis Lemoyne as a model for a large marble group later presented by Louis XV to the Marquis de - 
Marigny (brother of Madame de Pompadour) for the garden of his Chateau de Menars near Paris. 


CREAMER, Silver with bright-cut engraving and coat- 
of-arms, said to be of the Apthorp-Morton families. 
American, Boston, about 1790, by Paul Revere, Jr., " 
“The Patriot” (1735-1818). Mark: ‘‘Revere’’. 
Height: 64, inches. Gift of The Antiquarian Society. 

This attractive pitcher fills a decided gap in the 
Institute’s collection of early American silver. Pre- i 
viously, the famous silversmith and patriot was repre- 
sented here only by a serving spoon. 
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Stele of a Youth, Greek, dated about 380 B.c. Marble, 32 inches high. Gift of 


the Silvain and Arma Wyler Foundation. (two views) 


TWO MASTERPIECES OF ATHENIAN SCULPTURE 


The small but choice Greek and Roman collection 
of the Art Institute has been recently enriched by 
addition of two important examples of Greek sculp- 
ture. The first, a section of an Athenian grave stele 
of about 380 B.c., takes the form of a standing youth.' 
The second is the head of a young lady, who is to 
be identified here as Constantia, half-sister of Con- 
stantine the Great, daughter of the Emperor Con- 
stantius I and wife of Constantine’s rival, Licinius 
I. The portrait, found years ago in Athens, was ex- 
ecuted between Constantia’s marriage to Licinius in 
March of 313 a.p. and his defeats by Constantine the 
Great in October of the following year.” 

The youth of the Attic grave stele is the very 
embodiment of the classical ideal in the three genera- 
tions following Phidias and the Athenian Parthenon. 
This ideal is achieved by a twofold combination of 
simple, clear restraint in composition and high quality 
of carving, especially in finishing the surfaces of the 
skin and the drapery. The youth wears a man’s short 
chiton, a costume worn frequently on grave and 
mythological reliefs of the period from 440 to 330 B.c. 
This costume is favored by the god Hermes (god of 
travelers and Olympian messenger), by Attic warriors 
and by young men represented as hunters. 

He stands in relaxed, contemplative pose, with his 
right hand at his side. The left hand is also lowered. 
Despite some surface damage, loss of most of the back 
of the relief, and the absence of the youth’s legs and 
feet, the resolute handling of anatomy combined with 
careful bunching and flattening of the chiton’s folds 
show forth very well. In contrast to the face, body, 
and drapery, the hair has been left in an almost 
roughened state. The line of finishing runs sharply 
around the forehead, takes in the lower half of the 
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right ear, and moves to the back of the neck. This is 
no doubt explained by the fact that the youth’s hair 
was painted, perhaps a golden hue or a pleasing 
reddish brown. 

The stele was completed by addition of at least 
one more standing or seated figure. The additional 
figure is needed to tell us whether the youth was the 
donor of the stele, that is, the one bidding the deceased 
farewell, or whether he was the person in memory 
of whom the relief was ordered. A young Athenian, 
a hunter with a dog at his feet, very like the man 
standing here, occurs on a stele in Athens. Here the 
youth is faced by an old man who holds the youth’s 
oil bottle, thus combining the suggestion of athletics 
with that of the hunt. Costumed as a hunter, the 
young Athenian newly arrived in Chicago certainly 
possesses the physique of an athlete, and like his 
contemporaries he was no doubt ready at a moment’s 
notice to down sporting equipment and hasten off 
to war with lance or spear, shield and helmet. 

The date of this funerary monument is reached by 
comparison with other such reliefs scattered through- 
out the museums of the world. Enough of these stelae 
from Attica survive to give a continual chronology 
from about 450 to 325 B.c. The chronological precur- 
sor of the young man in Chicago is the stele inscribed 
with the names of Theodoros and Praxiteles, now in 
the National Museum in Athens. This relief is gener- 
ally dated about 400 to 390 B.c. The sculptor who 
carved Chicago’s new stele produced the grave monu- 
ment of a warrior, once in Count Tyszkiewicz’s collec- 
tion and now in the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. 
He carved the Tyszkiewicz stele about five years 
after the one in Chicago: that is, about 375 B.c. The 
connection is immediately evident. All the stylistic and 
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technical criteria applied to Chicago’s young Athenian 
fit perfectly in a description of the warrior in Moscow. 

The size, evident beauty, and obvious expense of 
Attic grave reliefs such as these indicate they could 
hardly have been carved by any one except the fore- 
most sculptors of the period. The best stelae of 440 B.c. 
are on a qualitative par with the Parthenon frieze, 
and similar parallels can be made in succeeding 
generations. It is not difficult to suggest the name of 
the sculptor of the stele now in Chicago and the grave 
relief in Moscow. He was Kephisodotos, the father 
or uncle of the great Praxiteles, whom we remember 
for his Hermes with the infant Dionysos, at Olympia, 
and for his beautiful renderings of Aphrodite, par- 
ticularly the Aphrodite made for the city of Cnidus 
in Western Asia Minor about 350 B.c.* 

In or soon after 375 B.c., Kephisodotos was com- 
missioned by the city of Athens to make an allegorical 
statue, “‘Peace bearing the child Wealth in her arms.” 
This statue, symbolic of the benefits of a recent 


Athenian victory over the Spartans, was set up on the 
Areopagus, the Hill of Ares, where St. Paul was to 
preach just over four hundred years later. Although 
the statue of “Peace with the child Wealth” has long 
since disappeared, the work is well known from copies 
made in Roman times: that is, in the time of St. Paul 
or slightly earlier, from Kephisodotos’s original. The 
group presents a woman wearing an ample Doric 
chiton and holding an infant on her left arm. The 
contrast between volume and flatness in the drapery, 
the athletic solidity of the woman, and the heavy 
eyelids and prominent lips of the child are all charac- 
teristics occurring in the figure in Chicago and the 
warrior in Moscow. Although only copies survive, 
the group of Eirene (Peace) and Plutos (Wealth) 
was obviously one of great sculptural quality. Such 
quality, the hallmark of a major sculptor like Kephis- 
odotos, is present in the relief in Moscow and especi- 
ally in the Athenian youth published here for the 
first time. 


Portrait Head, identified as Constantia, wife of the Emperor Licinius. Marble, 
87g inches high, dated about a.p. 313-314. Edward E. Ayer Fund 


From Athens in the days of Plato it is no small 
jump to Athens on the threshold of the Middle Ages, 
the city steeped in a glorious past on one hand and 
on the other shaken to the core by the ravages of 
Herulian Huns less than two generations in the past. 
To a still-vital Athens in the early fourth century, 
Constantia came as a bride, thrice-blessed in her con- 
nections with imperial power. She was the daughter 
of one emperor, the sister of another, and the bride 
of a third. Fortune’s wheel spun very rapidly for 
Constantia’s husband, the Emperor Licinius. They 
were married at Milan in March 313. In the following 
month Licinius secured control of the Roman Empire 
in the East, but in October 314 his rival Constantine 


the Great twice defeated his armies and reduced his 
brother-in-law’s share of the Empire to Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt. Athens, therefore, was lost 
to Licinius after scarcely a year and a half of power. 
The aftermath does not make an attractive story of 
family affection. Constantine the Great wished to be 
sole ruler, and after less than a decade he hounded 
Licinius from battlefield to battlefield, and ultimately 
to execution in 324. Constantia, sister to the victor 
and wife to the vanquished, lived on in goodly esteem 
until her death in 330. 

The likeness of Constantia recently acquired by the 
Art Institute could only have been carved in those 
few months when Licinius ruled Athens. A date of 
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A.D. 313 to 314 suits the style of the portrait and the 
age of the sitter. The identification—for, after all, 
the head bears no inscription—derives from com- 
memorative coins struck after her death. She was 
then, admittedly, fifteen years older, but portrait 
head and numismatic profile speak of the same person. 

The precisely carved marble head, probably origin- 
ally designed for a statue, presents a lady of about 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Her large eyes 
and delicately determined mouth are set off by the 
severe but elaborate arrangement of her hair. This 
is arranged in symmetrical groups of strands around 
her forehead and is held in place by a rolled fillet 
and triple headband tucked under at the top of the 
head. The effect must have been something of long, 
elaborately braided pigtails wrapped around the head, 
ends carefully hidden for the sake of neatness. 

Portraits of the Roman period, whether from Italy, 
Greece or Asia Minor are often difficult to date 
because older fashions of representation were always 
being revived. This is especially true in portraits of 
women, where fashions of wearing the hair could also 
revive long-forgotten styles. We have many analogies 
for this in ladies’ fashions of the present, which can 
bring back Empire dresses and nineteen-twenties’ 
skirts over a span of one or two years. During the 
rule of Constantine the Great (a.p. 306 to 337), the 
spirit of revival was strong in portrait sculpture, and 
the head of Constantia presented here is no exception 
to this trend. The whole concept, from hair style to 
the manner of drilling and incising the pupils of the 
eyes, goes back to Graeco-Roman portraiture of the 
early Antonine period, the two decades from A.D. 135. 
There were political undertones in this revival, for 
Constantine the Great was bent on restoring the 
peace and prosperity of the Roman Empire of the 
second century A.p. It is natural that his ambitious 
ideals should be reflected in some measure in this 
court portrait of his half-sister.‘ . 

These two masterpieces of Athenian sculpture, the 
grave stele and the portrait of an empress, span 
seven hundred years of Greek and Roman civilization. 
In their power to evoke senses of qualitative beauty 
they pay tribute to the city of Athens as the center 
where the arts which form the basis of our civilization 
were established. The two works sum up what is meant 
by the classic ideal of Greek art. 

Corne.ius C. VERMEULE II 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Notes 


Stele of a Youth. Dated about 380 B.c. Pentelic 
marble, height: 32 inches. Gift of the Silvain and 
Arma Wyler Foundation. 


2Portrait of Constantia. Dated about a.p. 313-314. 
Greek island marble, height: 876 inches. Edward E. 
Ayer Fund Income. 


3The Attic grave stelae mentioned here as comparisons 
are studied in detail and illustrated in H. Diepolder, 
Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr., Berlin, 1931. The career and works of Kephis- 
dotos are outlined by G. M. A. Richter, in The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 1950, pp. 
257ff. Her Handbook of Greek Art, London, 1959, gives 
an up-to-date bibliography of Attic grave reliefs, as 
well as related Greek works of art. 


‘The literature on Roman portraits and discussions 
of those from Greece are best surveyed in E. B. Har- 
rison’s book on the portraits found by the excavations 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens: 
The Athenian Agora, I, Portrait Sculpture, Princeton, 
1953. R. Delbrueck, Spatantike Kaiserportrats, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1933, pl. 11 shows (among others) the coin 
portrait of Constantia. 
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JAPANESE 
PRINTS 


A courtesan walking, by Haru- 
nobu. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Michener 


Some distinguished additions, covering 
the mid-eighteenth to the early part of 
the nineteenth century, which have come 
to the collection of Japanese prints by 
recent gift or purchase. 
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JAPANESE 
PRINTS 


Kintaré and his mother Yamauba, by Utamaro. 
Frederick W. Gookin Collection 


Princess Ise and her attendant watching a 
flight of geese across the sky, by Kiyonaga. 
The Clarence Buckingham Collection 
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Portrait of Ichikawa Ebizo as Usui 
Arataré (Shibaraku) in a drama performed at the 
Miyako Theatre in 1796, by Kunimasa 


Seaweed gatherers at Omori, from a series 

of Views of Edo, by Kuniyoshi. Both prints 
illustrated on this page are gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Michener 
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Exhalntions 


64TH AMERICAN EXHIBITION East Wing: Jan. 6—Feb. 5 
This season’s exhibition is planned to give as complete a cross section as possible of the 
painting and sculpture being done in America today. 


THE ARTS OF DENMARK East Wing: Feb. 17— Apr. 2 
An exhibition of Danish arts and crafts, from the Vikings to the present, organized by 
the Danish Society of Arts and Crafts and Industrial Design. 


MISCH KOHN RETROSPECTIVE Print Galleries: Fan. 20—Feb. 26 
A comprehensive show of the work of the Chicago printmaker. 


WINTERBOTHAM COLLECTION Gunsaulus Hall: Fan. 20—Mar. 12 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC POSTERS Gunsaulus Hall: Jan. 20—Mar. 12 


TEXTILES from the permanent collection Gunsaulus Hall: Jan. 20— Mar. 12 
INDIAN TEXTILES Tyson Gallery: through April 9 
JAPANESE SCREENS Tyson Gallery: Jan 24—continuing 


A selection from the permanent collection 
CHINESE JADES from the Edward and Louise B. Sonnenschein collection and 


CARVED RHINOCEROS HORN CUPS, collection of Mrs. John T. Pirie 
Gallery 0-3: Fan. 20—continuing 


CHINESE LACQUER Gallery 0-5: February 10—continuing 
From the collection of Philip Pinsof 

ENGLISH LUSTERWARE Gallery G-15: Jan. 14—continuing 
CERAMICS by Clyde Burt . Gallery H-3: through Jan. 29 
RUGS by Robert H. Pemberton Gallery H-3: Feb. 4—Apr. 2 


CLARENCE JOHN LAUGHLIN Photograph Gallery: through Jan. 15 


SYL LABROT Photograph Gallery: Jan. 20—Mar. 5 
Photographs in color and black and white 


FOUR YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHERS working in Chicago: Rodney Galarneau, 
Thomas Knudtson, David Rowinski, Joseph Sterling Photograph Gallery: opening Mar. 10 


THE ART RENTAL AND SALES GALLERY 
A continuing exhibition showing work by Chicago artists 
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THE ART INSTITUTE CALENDAR 


JANUARY—MARCH 1961 


SUNDAYS 


SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES 


Sundays at 3:30 Fullerton Hall 


Open and free to the public 
THE ARTIST’S EDUCATION TODAY: four lectures on the 
background of the contemporary artist and the train- 
ing he receives. 
Jan. 8 Art Education at M.I.T. by Robert Preusser, 
Professor of Visual Design at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 
Jan. 15 On the Nature of Originality by Leonard Baskin, 
Printmaker and Sculptor, Smith College. 
Jan. 29 The Artist in an Art School by Norman Boothby, 
Dean of the School of the Art Institute. 
Feb. 5 The Artist in a University by Allen S. Weller, 
Dean of the College of Fine and Applied Arts, The 
University of Illinois. 


Feb. 12 Toulouse-Lautrec: his Posters by Alan M. Fern, 
Assistant Professor of Humanities in the College, The 
University of Chicago. 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL 


Sundays at 2:00 Fullerton Hall 


Free to Members General admission 80c 


Addis Osborne resumes his illustrated lectures on 
recent European trips. 


Jan. 8, 15 Florence and the Hill Towns 
Jan. 22, 29 Around about Rome 

Feb. 5, 12 Portraits of Places: France 
Feb. 19, 26 Paris Portfolio 

Mar. 5, 12 Portugal 

Mar. 19, 26 From Norway to Denmark 


GALLERY CONCERTS 


The Chicago Chamber Orchestra, Dieter Kober, 
conductor 
Sundays at 3:30 

Open and free to the public 
Jan. 8 Sibelius, Andante Festivo; Mozart, Violin Conoerto 
No. 3 in G Major, k.216, Bertram Greenspan, soloist; 
Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 


Jan. 22 Wind Serenades: Rosetti, Parthio; Richard 
Strauss, Serenade in E-flat, Op. 7; Mozart, Serenade No. 
72 in C Minor, K.348a Fullerton Hall 


Feb. 5 Vivaldi, Sinfonia in C Major; Stravinsky, 
Concerto for String Orchestra in D; Mendelssohn, Sinfonia 
No. 9 


Mar. 5 Danish Music: Heise, Incidental Music from 
“Drot og Marsk’; Riisager, Concertino for Trumpet and 
String Orchestra, Op. 29; A. Hamerik, Symphony No. 6 


Gallery 50 


FULLERTON HALL CONCERTS 
Fullerton Hall 


General admission $2.00 


Sundays at 3:30 
Members free 
Feb. 19 Guest Artists: Kees Kooper and Mary Louise 
Boehm, violin-piano duo. G. P. Telemann, Concerto 
for two Horns and Strings in E-flat (Christopher Leuba 
and Frank Brouk, horns); Handel, Sonata in D Major; 
Debussy, Sonata for Violin and Piano; Vernon Taylor, 
Introduction and Rondo; F. J. Haydn, Concerto for Violin, 
Piano, and Orchestra 

Mar. 19 Guest Artists: Ernst and Lory Wallfisch, 
viola-piano duo. Roussel, Sinfonietta, Op. 52; Men- 
delssohn, Sonata in C Minor; M. Haydn, Concerto for 
Viola, Piano, and Strings 
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CURRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES 


Sundays at 2:00 

Jan. 8 64th Annual American Exhibition, Frederick A. 

Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture. 
East Wing Galleries 


Jan. 15 64th Annual American Exhibition, Robert W. 
Andersen, Staff Lecturer. East Wing Galleries 


Jan. 22 Toulouse-Lautrec Posters, Harold Joachim, 
Curator of Prints and Drawings. Gunsaulus Hall 
Jan. 29 64th Annual American Exhibition, Lois Raasch, 
Staff Lecturer. East Wing Galleries 
Feb. 5 64th Annual American Exhibition, Richard N. 
Gregg, Head, Museum Education. 

East Wing Galleries 


Feb. 12 64th Annual American Exhibition, Zubel Kacha- 
doorian, visiting artist-in-residence, School of the Art 


Institute. East Wing Galleries 
Feb. 19 The Arts of Denmark, Judith Boles, Staff Lec- 
turer. East Wing 
Feb. 26 Portraiture and Figure Painting, Lois Raasch. 

Gallery 50 
Mar. 5 The Arts of Denmark, John W. Parker, Staff 
Lecturer. East Wing 
Mar. 12 The Arts of Denmark, Robert W. Andersen 

East Wing 


Mar. 19 Painting of China and Japan, Jack Sewell, 
Curator of Oriental Art. Oriental Galleries 


Mar. 26 The Arts of Denmark, John W. Parker. 
East Wing 


TUESDAYS 


LECTURES AND GALLERY TALKS by staff 
members Tuesdays at 12:15 


Jan. 10 64th Annual American Exhibition, by Margaret 
Dangler. East Wing Galleries 


Jan. 17 64th Annual American Exhibition, by Lois 
Raasch. East Wing Galleries 


Jan. 24 18th Century French and Italian Silks, Mildred 
Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles. 
Gunsaulus Hall 


Jan. 31 Toulouse-Lautrec and his Times, by Kathleen 
Blackshear, Professor of Art History, School of the 
Art Institute. Morton Lecture Hall 
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Feb. 7 A Survey of American Painting, by Whitney 
Halstead, Instructor in the School. 
Morton Lecture Hall 
Feb. 14 European and American Folk Art, by Hans Huth, 
Curator of Decorative Arts. 
Folk Art Gallery (ground floor) 
Feb. 21 The Arts of Denmark, Judith Boles. 
East Wing 
Feb. 28 The French Impressionist Collection, by Judith 
Boles. Gallery 25 
Mar. 7 The Arts of Denmark, by Robert W. Andersen. 
East Wing 
Mar. 14 Ancient Art of the Andes, by Allen Wardwell, 
Assistant Curator of Primitive Art. 
Morton Lecture Hall 


Mar. 21 Pre-Columbian Art of Mexico, by Allen Ward- 


well. Morton Lecture Hall 
Mar. 28 Art of the Northwest Coast Indian, by Allen 
Wardwell. Morton Lecture Hall 


THURSDAYS 


SPECIAL THURSDAY EVENING SERIES 


Thursdays at 6:30 Fullerton Hall 
Five lectures illustrating the heritage of American 
painting. 

Free to Members 
Jan. 12 American Colonial Painting 1650 to 1812 by 
Louisa Dresser, Curator, The Worcester Art Museum, 
Massachusetts. 

Jan. 19 American Romantic Painting 1812 to 1876 by 
Kenneth J. LaBudde, Director of Libraries, University 
of Kansas City. 

Jan. 26 American Realistic Painting 1865 to 1905 by 
Lloyd Goodrich, Director, Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, New York. 

Feb. 2 American Painting 1906 to-19417 by William 
Hutton, Assistant Curator, The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

Feb. 9 American Contemporary Painting 1941 to 1967 by 
Franz Schulze, artist-in-residence, Lake Forest Col- 
lege. 


General admission 50c 
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ART THROUGH TRAVEL FRIDAYS 


Thursdays at 6:30 Fullerton Hall GALLERY TALKS on C err _ 
Slide talks by Addis Osborne, for Members only 
permanent collection. 
Feb. 16 Florence and the Hill Towns 
Frid t 12:15 i 
Feb. 23 Around about Rome oe _ and open to the public 
' f Jan. 6 European and American Folk Art, by Hans Huth, 
Mar. 2 Portraits of Places: France Curator of Decorative Arts. Folk Art Gallery 
Mar. 9 Paris Portfolio Jan. 13 64th Annual American Exhibition, by Robert W. 
f Mar. 16 Portugal Andersen. East Wing Galleries 
Mar. 23 From Norway to Denmark Jan. 20 Toulouse-Lautrec Posters, by Margaret Dangler. 


Gunsaulus Hall 


Mar. 30 Copenhagen, City of Fact and Fancy 
Jan. 27 64th Annual American Exhibition 


| John W. Parker East Wing Galleries 
+ ART OF THE FILM SERIES g 
Feb. 3 Toulouse-Lautrec Posters 
Thursdays at 8:00 Fullerton Hall Judith Boles Ciiiiaiiiinen Cai 
Members free Public admission 50c F 
Feb. 16 Burlesque on Carmen (1915) Starring Charlie ~e a eee Gallery 50 
Chaplin as Don José. , pte 
Feb. 23 Greed (1923) Directed by Eric von Stroheim 
: with Zazu Pitts, Chester Conklin and Jean Hersholt. icerocd en 
Mar. 2 It Should Happen to You (1954) Starring Judy aoe ie =— Gallery 46 
| Holliday, Peter Lawford and Jack Lemmon. 
Mar. 9 The Lower Depths (1936) Directed by Jean 
, Renoir—based on the play by Maxim Gorky. ae 
: Mar. 10 The Arts of Denmark 
A Day at the Races (1937) Starring the Marx East Wing 
Mar. 17 The Arts of Denmark 
Mar. 23 The Storm Within (1948) Written and directed Siciaes UE Dito East Wing 


by Jean Cocteau. 


’ Mar. 30 W. C. Fields Festival (1933) Three of his 
Mack Sennett comedy classics. 


SATURDAYS 


CLASSES FOR MEMBERS’ CHILDREN 
Saturdays 11:15 to 12:15 Fullerton Hall 


January 14—May 20 
Demonstrations of drawing and painting, gallery 
visits to permanent and temporary exhibitions, review 
of children’s work done at home, following guidance 
given in class. No registration is required. Conducted 
by Addis M. Osborne. Open only to children of Members. 
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LECTOUR 


A system of transistor radio broadcasts has been in- 
stalled in ten of the Art Institute’s painting galleries. 
By means of a small receiver and a light cardboard 
earphone, a lecture on many of the paintings can 
now be privately heard. The voice which guides visi- 
tors from picture to picture is that of John Maxon, 
Director of Fine Arts. LecTour is free to Members; 
others pay 25c for each rental. LecTour is available 
Mondays through Fridays, from 10 to 4. Receiving 


sets are given out at the desk in Gallery 50. 


MEMBERS’ STUDIO 


The second semester of 15 weeks begins February 14 
and runs through May 26. Tuition is $15. Registra- 
tions will be accepted the week of February 6 and 
may be mailed to the Office of the Dean, or paid 
to the Registrar for these classes. Please designate 
your choice of class when registering by mail. Classes 
are held in the Children’s Room. 


Members’ Studio Classes for beginners: 


Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. Painting Fundamentals 
Addis Osborne 


Fridays 6-8 p.m. Painting Fundamentals 
Douglas Craft 


For those beyond beginning level: 


Tuesdays 2-4 p.m. Imagination and memory 
Arnold Zweerts 


Wednesdays 2-4 p.m. From observation 
Arnold Zweerts 


Fridays 2-4 p.m. Emphasis on design Douglas Craft 


ADULT SKETCH CLASSES 


January 10—May 26 Fullerton Hall 
Open only to Members 

Tuesdays 5:45-7:30 p.m. Addis Osborne 

Fridays 10:00—12:00 noon. Robert Skaggs 


(Charge of 15c per class to cover costs of materials) 
18 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


MEMBERS SERIES 


January 13— January 31 

ROYAL GAMBIT, by Hermann Gressieker. Starring Sam 
Wanamaker from London and Stratford-on-Avon. 
February 24 through March 14 


UNDER MILK woop. Dylan Thomas’s magnificent verse 
play, starring Ivor Harries, our Enrico IV of last 
season. 


Tickets for Members: Weekdays $1.50 
Fridays and Saturdays $2.00 


Ticket information and reservations at the Box Office, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3, or call 
CEntral 6-2337 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Through February 4 
CINDERELLA 

February 11— March 26 
KING ARTHUR 


Plays every Saturday and Sunday at 2:30 
Tickets for Members at $1.00 and at 80c 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE ON TELEVISION 
Channel 11 WT TW 5 p.m. 


Jan. 10 The Little Princess 
Feb. 21 A scene from King Arthur 
Mar. 21 (to be announced) 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES STAFF OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


James W. Alsdorf Allan McNab, Director of Administration 


Edward H. Bennett, Jr. John Maxon, Director of Fine Arts 
Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


Cushman B. Bissell ¥ Louise Lutz, Assistant Secretary 
William McCormick Blair 
Leigh B. Block PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

' Avery Brundage Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Patnting and Sculpture 
Percy B. Eckhart Louis Pomerantz, Conservator 

, Marshall Field, Jr. PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

Everett D. Graff Harold Joachim, Curator 
Frank B. Hubachek Hugh Edwards, Associate Curator and Curator of Photography 
Homer J. Livingston ane 
Earle Ludgin Jack Sewell, Curator 
Samuel A. Marx Margaret O. Gentles, Associate Curator 

Brooks McCormick 

Fowler McCormick Hans Huth, Curator 
Andrew McNally III Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 
William A. McSwain Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
Edward Byron Smith 

PRIMITIVE ART 
Arthur M. Wood P 
Allen Wardwell, Assistant Curator 

Frank H. Woods 

George B. Young MUSEUM EDUCATION 


Richard N. Gregg, Head 

John W. Parker, Lecturer, Adult Education 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Margaret Dangler, Supervisor of Children’s Education 


Mrs. Suzette Morton Zurcher 


OFFICERS Dieter Kober, Conductor of Music 

Robert Allerton, Honorary President 

Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President Richard P. Trenbeth, Supervisor 

William McCormick Blair, President F. M. Gardner, Manager, Membership Department 


Percy B. Eckhart, Senior Vice President 
Leigh B. Block, Vice President 
Arthur M. Wood, Vice President 


PUBLICITY 
Martha Bennett King, Consultant 


George B. Young, Vice President REGISTRAR AND ARCHIVES 
Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer Margaret F. Bush, Head 
Allan McNab, Director of Administration sumuneiemnens 

John Maxon, Director of Fine Arts Anselmo Carini, Editor 


Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


Norman B. Boothby, Dean 
Grace Hammill, Asststant Dean 


HONORARY TRUSTEES GOODMAN THEATRE AND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
Robert Allerton John Reich, Head 

Mrs. Tiffany Blake RYERSON AND BURNHAM LIBRARIES 
Harold H. Swift Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian 


Russell Tyson Virginia Yarbro, Asststant Librarian 


ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
EX OFFICIO Floyd Kerege, Chief Accountant 


Richard J. Daley, 
Mayor of the City of Chicago 
J. J. McDonough, 


MAINTENANCE 
Harold W. Buddenbohm, Superintendent 
G. Louis McManus, Assistant Superintendent 


Acting Comptroller of the City of Chicago reenieh elie 

James H. Gately, ms Ralph J. Weil, Manager 
President, Chicago Park District 

Thomas P. Purcell, RESTAURANT AND CAFETERIA 
Treasurer, Chicago Park District Mary Ann Warner, Manager 
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